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LITTLE BOY AND HOOP. 


One time I knew a little Boy 
So very fond of play, 

He would not leave a new-seen toy, 
For all that Nurse could say. 


One day a Hoop, quite new and nice, 
Was brought him from the fair ; 

Away he scampered in a trice, 
Forgetting how and where. 

Now Nurse had dressed him very neat ; 
His shoes quite new he wore, 

His trousers white, his dress complete, 
With buckled belt before. 

He struck his hoop; away it went ; 
He struck it round and round ; 

To watch the hoop his eyes were bent, 
Nor saw the sloping ground. 


How lucky for that idle child, 
The Gardener, near the stream, 
Marked how this play his steps beguiled, 
And heard his plunging scream. 
With hasty steps the Gardener ran, 
And snatched the sinking Boy, 
Who soon had perished; but the man 
Knew well the treacherous toy. 
Hoops, in their proper time and place, 
Are good and fit for play ; 
But ’tis not safe, in any case, 
Near water’s brink to stray. 


| Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby § Co. 























THE PASSIONATE BOY. 


Young Frederick had naturally a noble soul, 
elevated thoughts and generous notions. His 
turn of mind was lively, his imagination strong 
and quick, and his temper cheerful and pleasing. 
Indeed, the elegance of his person, and his be- 
haviour and accomplishments, gained him the 
respect of every one; but notwithstanding all 
these amiable qualities, he had one unhappy de- 
fect; it was that of giving way too readily to the 
most violent emotions of passion. 

It would frequently happen, that while he was 
amusing himself in the circle of his playmates, 
the most trifling contradiction would ruffle his 


rage and fury, little short of a state of madness. 

As he happened to be one day walking about 
his chamber, and meditating on the necessary pre- 
parations for atreat which his father had permit- 
ted him to give his sister, his cear friend and fa- 
vorite Marcus, came to him,to advise with him on 
that business. Frederick, being lost in thought, 
say not his friend, who, therefore, having spo- 
ken to him in vain, drew nearer to him, and be- 
gan to pull him by the sleeve. Frederick, an- 
gry, and out of patience by these interruptions, 
suddenly turned round, and gave Marcus such a 





temper, and fill him with the highest degree of 





push, that he sent him reeling across the room, 
_jand he at last fell against the wainscot. 


Marcus lay motionless on the floor, without 
the least appearance of life; for in his fall, he 
had struck his head against Something which had 
given him a deep and terrible wound, from which 
issued @ great quantity of blood. How shall we 
describe the situation of poor Frederick, who 
loved his friend tenderly, and for whom he would, 
on occasion, haye sacrifica sy is life? 

Frederick fell down’ hiw, erying “our 


“| most lamentably, ‘He is dead! he is dead! I 


have killed my dear friend Marcus!” So great 
were his fright and consternation, that he had 
no idea of calling for assistance, but lay by his 
side, uttering the most dismal groans. Happily, 
however, his father heard him, and instantly 
hurrying in, took up Marcus in his arms. He 
called for some sugar, to stop the bleeding of the 
wound, and having applied some salts to his 
nose, and some water to his temples, they 
brought him a little to himself. 

Frederick was transported with joy when he 
perceived symptoms of life in his friend; but the 
fear of relapse kept him in the greatest anxiety. 
They immediately sent for a surgeon, who, as 
soon as he arrived, searched the wound. He 
found it was not in the temple, but so very close 
to it, that the tenth part of aninch nearer would 
probably have made the wound dangerous in- 
deed, if not mortal. 

Marcus, being carried home, soon became de- 
lirious, and Frederick could not be persuaded to 
leave him. He sat down by the side of his poor 
friend, wholly absorbed in silence. Marcus, 
while he remained in that délirious state, fre- 
quently pronounced the name of Frederick. 
‘*‘ My dear Frederick,” he would sometimes say, 
‘* what could I have done to deserve being treat- 
ed in this manner? Yet, I am sure, you cannot 
be less unhappy than myself, when you wounded 
me without acause. However, I would not wish 
your generous nature should be grieved. Let us 
forgive each other; I for vexing you, and you for 
wounding me.” 

In this manner did Marcus talk, without being 
sensible that Frederick was near him, though he 
held him by the hand at the same time. Every 
word thus pronounced, in which there could be 
neither flattery nor deceit, went to the heart of 
the afflicted Frederick, and rendered his grief 
almost insupportable. 

In ten days’ time, however, it pleased God to 
abate the fever, and he was enabled to get up, 
to the great joy of his parents; but how can we 
express the feelings of Frederick on this happy 
occasion! That task must be left for those who 
may have unfortunately been in a similar situa- 
tion; his joy now was undoubtedly as great as 
his sorrow had been. 

Marcus at last got perfectly well, and Fréder- 
ick, in consequence, recovered his former cheer- 
fulness and good humor. He now stood in need 
of no other lesson, than the sorrowful event that 
had lately taken place, to break himself of that 
violence of temper, to which he had been so long a 
slave. In alittle time, no appearance of the wound 
remained, excepting a small scar near his temple, 
which Frederick could never look at without 
some emotion, even after they were both grown 
up to manhood. Indeed, it ever afterwards was 
considered as a seal of that friendship, which 
they never lost sight of.—Looking Glass. 


Maxrm.—It is better to be above an enemy, than even 
with him, he that revengeth, is but even with him; he 
that pardoneth, is above him. 








MORALITY. 








THE FATHER. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

It is the duty of mothers to sustain the re- 
verses of fortune. Frequent and sudden as they 
have been to our own country, it is important 
that young females should possess some employ- 
ment, by which they might obtain a livelihood, in 
case they should be reduced to the necessity of 
supporting themselves. When families are un- 
expectedly reduced from affluence to poverty, 
how pitiful and contemptible it is to see the moth- 
er desponding or helpless, and permitting her 


daughter to embarrass those whom it is their du-. 


ty to assist and cheer. 

‘IT have lost my whole fortune,” said a mer- 
chant as he returned one evening to his home; 
‘we can no longer keep our carriage. We 
must leave this large house. The children can 
no longer go to expensive schools. Yesterday I 
was arich man. ‘To-day, there is nothing I can 
call my own.” 

‘Dear husband,” said the wife, ‘‘ we are still 
rich in each other and our children. Money 
may pass away, but God has given us a better 
treasure in those active hands and loving hearts.” 

‘Dear father,” said the children, ‘do not 
look so sober. We will help you to get a 
living.” 

** What can you do, poor things?” said he. | 

“You shall see, you shall see,” answered sev- 
eral cheerful voices. ‘It is a pity if we have 
been to school for nothing. How can the father 
of eight children be poor? We shall work and 
make you rich again.” 

‘“*T shall help,” said the youngest girl, hardly 
four years old. ‘Iwill not have any new things 
bought, and I shall sell my great doll.” 

The heart of the husband and father, which 
had sunk within his bosom like a stone, was lift- 
ed up. The sweet enthusiasm of the scene 
cheered him, and his nightly prayer was like a 
song of praise. 

They left his stately house. The servants 
were dismissed. Pictures and plate, rich car- 
pets and furniture, were sold; and she who had 
been so long mistress of the mansion, shed no 
tear. ‘* Pay every debt,” said she; ‘let no one 
suffer through us, and we may yet be happy.” 

He rented a neat cottage and a small piece of 
ground, a few miles from the city. With the 
aid of his sons, he cultivated vegetables for the 
market. He viewed with delight and astonish- 
ment the economy of his wife, nurtured, as she 
had been, in wealth, and the efficiency which his 
daughters soon acquired under her training. 

The eldest one assisted her in the work of the 
household, and also assisted the younger chil- 
dren. Besides, they executed various works, 
which they had learned as accomplishments, but 
which they found could be disposed of to advan- 
tage. They embroidered with taste some of the 
ornamental parts of female apparel, which they 
readily sold to a merchant in the city. 

They cultivated flowers, and sent bouquets to 
market, in the cart that conveyed the vegetables; 
they platted straw; they painted maps; they ex- 
ecuted plain needle work. Every one was at 
her post, busy and cheerful. The cottage was 
like a bee-hive, 

‘IT never enjoyed such health before,” said 
the father. 

‘¢ And I never was so happy before,”’ said the 
mother. 

‘“* We never knew how many things we could 
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do, when we lived in the great house,” said the: 
children; ‘and we love each other a great deal 
better here. You'call us your little bees.” 

“Yes,” replied the father; ‘and you make 
just such honey as the heart loves to feed on.” 

Economy as well as industry was strictly ob- 
served, nothing was wasted. Nothing unneces- 
sary was purchased. The eldest daughter be- 
came assistant teacher in a distinguished female 
seminary, and the second took her place as in- 
structress to the family. 

The little dwelling which had always been 
kept neat, they were soon able to beautify. Its 
construction was improved, and the vines and 
flowering trees were replanted around it. The 
merchant was happier under his wooobine cov- 
ered porch, in a summer’s evening, than he had 
been in his showy drawing room. 

‘“* We are now thriving and prosperous,” said 
he; * shall we now return to the city?” 

‘¢ Oh, no, no;” was the unanimous reply. 

*‘ Let us remain,” said the wife, ‘‘ where we 
have found health and contentment.” 

“Father,” said the youngest, ‘all we chil- 
dren hope you are not going to be rich again; 
for then,” she added, ‘ we little ones were shut 
up in the nursery, and did not see much of you 
or mother. Now we all live together, and sis- 
ter, who loves us, teaches us, and we learn to be 
industrious and useful. We were none of us 
happy when we were rich, and did not work. 
So, father, please not to be a rich man any 
more.” 








RELIGION. | 





CONVERSION OF EDWARD H. 

Edward H was a child of many prayers. 
His father was an eminently pious and success- 
ful minister of the gospel. In his infant days, 
Edward’s parents found great joy and strong 
confidence in dedicating him to God, and affix- 
ing to him the seal of the “everlasting cove- 
nant.” They have since found like joy and con- 
fidence in God, in a similar dedication of several 
other children. 

When Edward was about 13 or 14 years of 
age, he was sorely afflicted in the loss of his 
most excellent father. But his mother was still 
spared; and she was all that a family of orphan 
children could expect or need in a mother. 

Some months after the death of Mr. H \ 
with whom we had often enjoyed the sweetest 
intercourse, we spent a week in his bereaved 
family. Regard for the dead, as well as for the 
living,—a remembrance of the father’s deep 
anxiety for his offspring,—led us to seek favor- 
able opportunities for religious conversation with 
each of the children alone. Edward evidently 
understood our wishes, and seemed resolved 
that they should not be accomplished. Day af- 
ter day passed, and he succeeded in preventing 
a personal interview. 

Our season of family worship on Sabbath eve- 
ning—the last evening of our visit—was one of 
great solemnity. As Edward arose to retire, at 
the close of the exercises, we accompanied him 
to another room, and when alone, kindly yet se- 
riously addressed him, ‘‘ Edward, we expect to 
leave in the morning before you are up, and it 
would be very gratifying to know what are your 
feelings on the subject of religion. Edward, 
have you ever thought much on this subject?” 

To our great surprise, he burst into a flood of 
tears, and replied, amid violent sobs, ‘ Not till 
last night.” [That evening, it appeared on in- 
quiry, the preceptor of the Academy, who resi- 
ded in a part of the house, and a young minister 
stopping with him, collected the children in both 

families, and had a solemn meeting with them, 
and Edward was considerably impressed.] Af- 
ter such instruction as was thought his case re- 
quired, he was requested to go to his chamber, 
but not to retire to rest till he had submittted his 








heart to God. With this request he seemed 
anxious to comply. As he left the room, he 
said, ‘* When you get up in the morning, do call 
me.” 

In the morning his request was remembered— 
and what a change in that countenance! Hope, 
peace and joy had taken the place of the deep 
anxiety exhibited but afew hours before. His 
first word, as he came down was, ‘‘ Mr = 
hope 1 did give my heart to the Saviour last 
night, before I went to bed. 

After various counsel and instruction adapted 
to his case, and a season of prayer withhim and 
his rejoicing friends, we took our leave of that 
interesting family, with tears of mingled joy and 
sorrow. 

A year and a half or two years passed away, 
and we next met Edward in the family of the 
Rev. Mr. T , a very excellent minister, 
where he had hee».spending several months. 
Our first and anxious thought, on seeing him, 
was, ‘‘ Has he brought forth the fruits of repen- 











tance?”’ And great was our joy to receive from 
Mr. T , a favorable account of his Christian 
deportment. But during this visit, a little inci- 


dent occurred which beautifully exhibited his re- 
ligious feelings. His appearance was very af- 
fectionate; and as he hung about, he seemed to 
be seeking an opportunity to address us. At 
length the opportunity presented itself; and he 
immediately said, at the same time bursting into 
tears, and sobbing as though his heart were al- 
most broken, 

“Mr. , there is one thing I want to con- 
fess to you.”” ‘* Why, Edward, we are not aware 
that you have ever done anything that you need 
to confess.” ‘Yes, sir, I have. When you 
visited at my mother’s, I tried all I could to 
avoid you, so that you needn’t talk with me on 
the subject of religion. And I said many hard 
things about you to the boys in the Academy, 
because you were the means of having the Sab- 
bath School continue through the winter, and I 
did not want to have it.” 

Of course, Edward, when he had completed 
his confessions, received a cordial forgiveness, 
and joy and peace again appeared in his counte- 
nance. 

It is now a long time since any intelligence 
has been received from this dear youth. We 
hope he continues to honor his father’s and his 
mother’s God and Saviour. 

This narrative should encourage teachers and 
Christians often to speak a word to the impeni- 
tent. We may find what we supposed an un- 
promising heart, all ready to receive the good 
seed. 

Youthful readers! let this narrative teach you 
to beware how you strive to avoid those who 
would do you good, and to slight opportunities 
of being aided in preparing yourselves for heaven. 

[S. S. Visiter. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SHIPWRECKED FAMILY. 
BY FRANCES.—No. 1. 

*©Oh! what an awful night is this!’ said Lau- 
ra Jenks, as she turned with a shudder from the 
window, where she had stood gazing upon the 
stormy ocean, that lashed its dark waves against 
the rocky shore, and listening to its fearful roar. 
Tears were in the eyes of the warm-hearted girl, 
and she felt that it was awful to those who “go 
down to the sea in ships.” Her mother assent- 
ed with a slight nod to her observation, and was 
silent. It was not a night for conversation. 
Every heart was awed by the might and majes- 
ty of Him who rules upon the sea, and upon the 
land. The brothers and sisters who were en- 
gaged in study, frequently went to the windows, 
and Mr. Jenks as frequently raised his eyes from 
his newspaper, as if unable to fix his attention. 





The night passed in storm—and the winds 


were furious and wild. It was to them a sleep- 
less night. No sooner were their eyes closed, 
than some raging gust of wind seemed to rock 
the house, and they started in terror. 

Then the rocks on the beach seemed to have 
been thrown from their foundations by an in- 
ward convulsion of the earth, and clashing 
against each other amid the waters. 

Near dawn, voices were heard of people pass- 
ing the house, and turning towards the cove. 
Soon after Mr. Jenks went out. The morning 
was clear and bright; the winds had spent their 
fury, and the storm was over, but the sea was 
at an exceeding height, and still agitated. Lau- 
ra’s fears were roused by hearing her father go 
out, and she immediately rose and went to her 
mother, who was up, to ask if she had heard any 
thing of the effects of the storm. 

‘“‘T fear there has been a great loss of life and 
property,” said she in reply. ‘Mr. Allen told 
your father that he saw a very large and most 
splendidly built vessel, resting upon the highest 
rock on the coast, a perfect wreck; and the tide 
is now several feet below it. Throngs of men 
have gone down, and several small boats have 
been carried. I presume other vessels have 
been dashed upon the rocks, or left upon the 
sandy shore.” 

‘Will not father come back soon, and tell 
us?” asked Laura. ; 

‘¢ Yes,” answered Mrs. Jenks, “he said he 
would come or send us word; and now, my love, 
you may go and call William, if he is not up, 
and make a fire; for if any of the poor sufferers 
are found, as this is the nearest house to the 
cove, they will be brought here. I will be down 
soon. Be quick, Laura, for there is some one 
coming now with your father.” Mr. Jenks soon 
came in with an old sailor, and giving him a 
seat, said to Mrs. Jenks that he was one of the 
crew on board the large ship, and that he was 
going down with the carriage to bring up others 
who were there, and he hastened out again. 

‘*Were any of your company lost?” asked 

Mrs. Jenks of the seaman, after Mr. Jenks de- 
parted. 
‘Oh yes, ma’am,” he replied, wiping away a 
tear with the back of his rough hand, “ but few 
of us were saved. When we were three or 
four leagues from land, the large waves swept 
some of the hands overboard, and the sea 
was so rough we could not save them. Our 
good master Capt. Willcott, told us to look out 
for the ship, and that was more than we could 
do, for she kept moving towards the rocks in 
spite of her heavy anchors. He said he was 
sure we should be lost; he never knew sucha 
storm; and it was a terrible night for us. Mrs. 
Willcot prayed all night in tears, “‘ God save the 
mariner—the tempest-tossed mariner;’? and 
when the billows came over the ship like moun- 
tains, and the children shrieked with terror, she 
still prayed, ‘‘ Oh God! have mercy onus. Lord 
save the mariner.” When Captain Willcot saw 
that we were nearing the rocks, he went down 
into the cabin where his wife was, and told her 
he could not save the ship; they must resign 
themselves to the will of Heaven, and they did. 
And they talked to the children and told them 
they would probably be drowned, and a great 
deal besides, that I did not hear. 

‘¢ When he had kissed them all, he said he must 
go to the deck to give orders, and would do all 
he could to save them; and he told me to stay 
in the cabin to call him, if any accident occurred 
there. But as soon as he reached the deck, a 
huge billow washed him overboard, and that was 
instantly succeeded by another, which threw the 
ship on the rock, where she is now, almost shat- 
tered to pieces. The timbers cracked all over 
the ship. Mrs. Willcot said to the children, 
‘Cling to me my children, and if we must die, 
let us all die together;” and she was just asking 
for her husband when she heard one of the 





hands above scream, *“ Let down the boat!” 
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‘¢ Let down the boat, there!” “‘ Captain Willcot 
is overboard,” and then she fell senseless on the 
floor. I raised her, and laid her on the cushions 
and tried to soothe the children, who were al- 
most distracted, by telling them their mother had 
only fainted. We wet her head and temples 
with water and spirits, and she revived once a 
little, but she groaned and sunk back again. I 
suppose she remembered her husband’s fate, and 
T don’t know but the poor woman is dead now. 
She has not moved for two hours.” 

Mrs. Jenks and her children were much af- 
fected by the story of the sailor. Yet not less 
than himself, for the tears ran warmly down his 
weather-beaten face. 

—@— 
BOYS, MIND YOUR MOTHER. 

Come boys, here is a story for you. I want 
you all to come together and listen. I wasa boy 
once, and I recollect a little how boys feel. I 
am a man now, but I have had about as much to 
do with boys as I have with men. 

I suppose you all have a mother. What I 


thing his mother said to him; and she might as 


young eagles shall eat it.”—Rel. Mag. 


well have talked to the currant-bushes in the 
garden as to have asked him to do an errand. 
He always acted as if he felt, if he did not say, 
‘“‘I don’t care for my mother.” Well, George is 
dead too. He became dissipated, lost his char- 
acter, and died a miserable death. 

Herbert was much like William and George 
—worse,if any thing. He not only did not care 
for what his mother said, but used to ridicule her 
before the boys. He used to do it, to be sure, 
in a good humored way; but, after all, it was a 
great way off from the respect that was due to 
his mother. And what do you suppose became 
of Herbert?’ His end was more miserable than 
that of William or George. I shall not tell you 
exactly what became of him, for it is a more 
dreadful story than I love to relate. But I can 
never think of him without remembering the 
text, Prov. xxx. 17, ‘‘ The eye that mocketh at 
his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pitk it out, and the 





want to tell you now is, how you ought to treat 
your mother. When I was a boy, no larger 
than you are, my mother used to tell me that she 
never knew any one to prosper who did not treat 
his mother well. She said when she was young 
she knew several children who did not honor 
their mothers, and they all came to a bad end. 
There were several boys among my acquain- 
tances whom I knew to have disobeyed and ill- 
treated their mothers. I thought I would re- 
member them, and see how they turned out in 
the world. I should think it was as much as 
fifteen years ago. I will call these boys William, 
George and Herbert. I remember as distinctly 
as though it were but yesterday. They were my 
class-mates at school. I remember their moth- 
ers perfectly well, for many a play afternoon 
have I spent at their houses. 
‘¢ William was a very pleasant boy, and a fine 
scholar; he made as rapid progress in Latin as 
any one in school. One afternoon I was at his 
father’s house. We were playing on the green 
in front of the door. William’s mother stepped 
upon the door-stone, and called him. We were 
busily engaged in play with some other boys, 
and William took no notice of his mother’s call. 
After she had spoken several times, he stopped a 
moment to hear what she had to say. 
‘¢T want you to go down to the store, and car- 
ry this box to your father,” said his mother. 
*¢ But I don’t want to go, mother.” ‘ Well, you 
must go.” ‘But I am playing, I can’t go.” 
‘¢ William, I tell you you must go, for your fa- 
ther must have this immediately.” 
Just then one side of the party, who were 
playing ball, had beaten the other. William 
heard the merry hurra, and exclaimed, ‘“ Well, 
I won’t go, there.” He picked up a stick, and 
throwing it at his mother, ran eagerly off to join 
the victors. 1 turned just in time to see the stick 
fall from his mother’s dress, and to see how sad 
she looked as she went into the house. 
I never before saw a boy strike his mother, 
and it made me feel so badly that I could not 
play. I told the boys I believed I must go home. 
I walked away, thinking what my mother had 
told me. I thought I would always remember 
William, and see if he prospered. Perhaps it 
would have been better if William’s mother had 
spoken more kindly to him; but that was no ex- 
cuse for William. But what [ want to tell you 
is, what became of him. Before he grew up he 
was taken very sick, and after many years of 
great suffering, he died. 
The next boy was George. His mother in- 
dulged him very much. She used to let him do 
pretty much as he chose; and anything he want- 
ed, she was sure to do for him; but anything she 
wanted, he was sure not to do for her. In fact, 
he seemed to have much less regard for his moth- 
er than for an older scholar, who used to be a 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MARY ANN ABBOT, 

Was born in Boston, Jan. 17, 1827. At avery 
early age she was taught to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and some little verses on going to bed. 
When about two and a half years old, being out 
in the yard one pleasant evening, Mary Ann saw 
the full moon just coming in sight; and for the 
first time in her life she took particular notice 
of it. She immediately called to her mother, 
saying, ‘* Come and see God.” Her mother told 
her that *‘ the moon was not God, but God made 
it.” ‘Then, where is God?” said she. And 
ever afterwards it was very common for her to 
ask the same question whenever she heard that 
sacred name repeated, either in reading or con- 
versation. 
Her father was an Universalist, and her moth- 
er to say the least, was a neglector of the great 
salvation. Therefore Mary Ann did not enjoy 
those advantages for learning about God and 
the soul which many other children have, and 
abuse. She never attended Sabbath School un- 
til the summer of 1837. In the month of May 
of that year the city missionary, (Dea. T.) had 
occasion to visit a sick woman who lived in the 
family and was very destitute. Mary Ann was 
the eldest of three children, and the missionary 
made inquiries about their attending public wor- 
ship, Sabbath School, &c. The mother said 
that her husband would not allow his children to 
attend meeting or Sabbath School, unless they 
went to the Universalists. Some days aftewards, 
the missionary made another visit, and during 
the conversation and prayer with the sick wo- 
man, Mrs. A. was present and was much affect- 
ed. He said a few words to her, and arose to 
depart; but she appeared to be unwilling to have 
him leave, and began to weep. He sat down 
by her and had an affecting interview. 
The next week Mary Ann’s little brother was 
taken sick, and although he soon recovered, the 
family thought much of the kindness which had 
been shown to them in their affliction. A pious 
physician was introduced into the family, and he 
was a great help in getting the children into the 
Sabbath School. 

On the last Sabbath in June, 1837, the chil- 
dren were permitted to attend the Sabbath School, 
which was at that time under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. S. N. T. but they had special di- 
rections to return after school and attend the 
Universalist meeting. The next Sabbath how- 
ever, they were allowed to remain and attend 
meeting with the school; and in the afternoon 
the mother was at meeting with them. Mary 
Ann was quite delighted with the new scenes to 





that her mother should take an interest in what 
interested her so much. 


The next Tuesday was the 4th of July, and at 
an early hour the whole family, except the fa- 
ther, were ready and on their way to attend the 
Sabbath School celebration at the Odeon, where 
they were much pleased, and no doubt profited. 
From that time an increasing interest seemed to 
be felt by Mary Ann and her mother, on the 
subject of religion. About four months’ after- 
ward, Mrs. A. began to hope that her heart had 
been renewed. Soon after that time Mary Ann 
said to her mother, ‘‘ when Dea. M. comes again 
I mean to ask him to pray for me.” At the next 
visit he was informed of the circumstance, and 
asked Mary Ann why she wished to have him 
pray for her?’ She began to weep and said that 
she was a sinner. He conversed and prayed 
with her, and left her deeply affected. Her se- 
riousness continued, and at times she felt very 
happy. On the first Sabbath in March, 1838, 
her mother united with the church. This was 
an event which had a powerful effect on the 
feelings of Mary Ann. She felt that a separa- 
tion had now been made, that her mother was 
going to heaven; but she was so wicked herself 
that she never could get there. A few days af- 
terward, the female who slept with Mary Ann 
awoke just as the day began to dawn, and as she 
perceived that she was left alone in the bed, she 
raised her head to look for Mary Ann, and saw 
her just arising from her knees, having been en- 
gaged in prayer. With great animation she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, E. you don’t know how happy I 
feel; I never felt so happy in my life; I have 
found the Saviour, my burden has gone, and 
God has pardoned my sins.” She knelt down 
and prayed again, and then went down to her 
mother and said, ‘‘ Oh mother, I have found the 
Saviour; he has taken away all my sins, and 
now I shall be glad to see Dea. T. and tell him 
how I feel.” She did not attend school that 
day, and when her brother and sister came home 
she took them to the chamber and read a por- 
tion of Scripture and prayed with them. This 
she adopted as a rule, and continued to observe 
it every day. After she was taken sick and con- 
fined to her bed, so that she could no longer go 
with them, she would call them to her bedside 
every day, and ask if they had read the Bible 
and prayed, and urge them not to neglect it. 
[And here it is worthy of notice that the first 
visit to that sick woman was the commencement 
of a train of causes which God was pleased to 
put in motion to bring good to that family. ] 
Soon after Mrs. A. united with the church, 
Mary Ann expressed a strong desire that all the 
children might be baptized, and she could not 
feel satisfied until it was done. Her mother en- 
deavored to persuade Mary Ann that she had 
better wait until she had made a profession her- 
self; but she said to her mother, ‘‘ You don’t 
know that I shall live to join the church; and if I 
should die without being baptized you would feel 
that you had not done your duty.” It having 
been thought best to have the children baptized, 
Mary Ann was very anxious to have her father 
present to witness the solemnity; and for her 
sake he consented to attend, but took no part in 
the transaction. She being a favorite child, he 
was induced to gratify her in many things, but 
his feelings of opposition were so strong he did 
not always restrain them. Being very diffident, 
she did not venture to say much to him on the 
subject, but sometimes she would express her 
feelings in writing. * On one occasion she wrote 
a letter to him, in which she said, “‘ O father, if 
you only knew how much comfort I take in going 
to meeting, and to Sabbath School, you would not 
object to my going; and I do wish that you would 
go too. 

Such appeals, from such a source affected him 
much, and in order to gratify her he often at- 
tended while she lived; and since her death 
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She was very much attached to her S. S. teach- 
er, and also to the superintendent. After Mr. 
T. who had been the Superintendent, had re- 
moved from the city, she wrote a letter to him, 
in which she says, ‘I have been quite sick, so 
that the Doctor did not expect that I should get 
out again. The instruction which I received in 
the Sabbath School I hope has been blessed to 
me; and I feel as if I loved the blessed Saviour, 
who came on earth to die for me. A great 
many of our Sabbath School scholars have found 
rest in the Saviour. I have a teacher who is 
very kind to instruct me in the path of holiness. 
And we have a faithful pastor who comes to us 
on the Sabbath to teach us the way to heaven. 
I still remain your friend, Mary Ann A. 
She continued to give pleasing evidence that 
her heart had been changed; and on the first 
Sabbath in Nov. 1838, she was received into the 
church by a public profession; and to her that 
appeared to be a precious season. And so far 
as it is known to the writer, she continued to 
adorn her profession, and on some occasions she 
exhibited a sense of propriety far beyond her 
years. Her associates in school were much at- 
tached to her, and she thought much of their 
visits during the lingering and distressing sick- 
ness, which commenced in April, 1840, and of 
which she died on the 22d of September follow- 
ing. Her particular friends, and others who 
visited her while she was confined upon her 
death-bed, saw evidence, not only of her prepar- 
ation for a better world, but of the value of reli- 
gion in seasons of afiliction, and in a dying hour. 
And here also, we may see encouragement for 
efforts to bring children as well as others under 
the influence of the gospel. T. 








EDITORIAL. 











OLD STORIES.--No. 2. 

After the light and the air had been created, if you 
could have overlooked the world, I suppose it would 
have appeared like a great ball of water and earth mix- 
ed together, and rolling in waves like the sea. Then, 
you would have heard a great voice like thunder, com- 
manding the waters to be gathered together in one 
place, and the dry land to appear ; and, in the twinkling 
of an eye, you would have seen the water separate from 
the earth, and roll together into one place, to form the 
sea. God is represented as treating the mighty ocean 
as a mother treats her little infant. He shut it up with 
doors ; he made a garment of the cloud, and wrapped up 
the sea in it, and swaddled it with the thick darkness. 
Then he fixed a place for it, and set up bars and doors, 
and commanded it, saying, hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed. 


And the sea obeyed his voice, and durst not transgress 
his commandment. 


And now, look out upon the dry land. It isa great 
waste—all empty—there is nothing on it. As far as 
your eye can reach, you can see nothing but trackless 
barren sands or rocks, Not a tree, nor a shrub, nor a 
spire of grass grows upon it, nor a single living creature 
is any where to be seen. What awful loneliness. But, 
the great voice is again heard, and instantly, as if by 
magic, this trackless desert is covered with a bright car- 
pet of green grass ; then springs up the herb, the shrub, 
and the fruit tree ; and here a garden and there a forest 
appears. The angels looked down from heaven, at the 
first ; and when they saw the foundations of the earth 
laid, they sang together, and shouted for joy. How 
then must they have felt, when they saw it thus spring 
into beauty and life? And yet more, when again the 
great voice was heard, and the blue heavens were span- 
gled with brilliant, sparkling gems, and the glorious sun 
burst forth in noonday splendor, and the moon, with its 
silvery beams appeared. But as yet there was no voice 
—no living being to inhabit this beautiful world. With 
adoring wonder they gaze upon the scene, earnest to 
know for whom this delightful habitation is preparing. 
But again the great voice is heard, and the waters teem 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


with life. First, come up every variety of the feathered 
tribe, sporting upon the waves, and soaring up in the air, 
to try their wings, and rejoice in the consciousness of 
being ; and the great whales are seen sailing upon the 
waters, and the little fishes rising upon the surface, and 
sporting in the sunbeams. And, when they have gazed 
with wonder and admiration upon this scene, and again 
shouted for joy, and raised their loud notes of praise, 
they hear again the great voice, and turn their eyes to 
the dry land—and behold it also, is teeming with life. 
The lion and the tiger, the ox and the sheep, and the 
mole and the bat, and the creeping thing, all rise up out 
of the earth, sporting and skipping, and rejoicing togeth- 
er in the goodness of their Creator. 

But now there seems to be a solemn pause in the 
work of Creation; and while all the sons of God are 
looking down with delight and admiration, and shouting 
for joy, they hear again the gre* voice, but not as they 
heard it before. It is not commanding any thing to be, 
but talking of what was to be, in solemn council. 
The earth is already peopled with living beings ; but 
what creature is now to be made, of so much greater im- 
portance as to be made the subject of such solemn con- 
sultation! They listen—they hear, “Let us make man, 
in our image, after our likeness ”—wonderful being, to 
be made like God! And then they behold a heap of 
dust, moulded into a beautiful and comely form, and the 
Great God breathing into it the breath of life, and giving 
to it of his own immortality. This is the crowning 
work, the wonder of the creation; and he is made lord 


of this lower world, and all the living creatures 1n it are 
commanded to obey him. 


But one thing more yet remains to be done? Here, 
in the short space of six days, a multitude of beings have 
been brought into existence. We may suppose the an- 
gels, the sons of God, as they are called, would inquire 
among themselves to know what kind of creatures these 
should be. Will they be good or bad? They had 
every reason to believe they would be good, because 
God made them, and God was good. What, then, must 
have been their joy, when they saw him looking upon 
every thing that he had made, and solemnly pronouncing 
iteoop? Doubtless, then, “The morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 








VARIETY. 








A Little Girl’s Place for Prayer. 


A number of years since, a little girl in the town of 
L—,, in this State, about ten years old, began to feel 
that she had neglected her soul, and to inquire what she 
must do to be saved. She had been taught to say her 
prayers, but it did not satisfy her now merely to repeat 
the words of her accustomed form. She felt that she 
was a sinner, and she earnestly begged of God to par- 
don her sins, and give her a new heart. At length she 
began to hope that her prayer was answered, for she had 
very different feelings from those she used to have. 
The Saviour appeared very lovely and precious to her. 
She thought she had rather be at the feet of Jesus than 
any where else. She wished that she had a little room, 
all her own, where she might spend her leisure time in 
communing with her dear Saviour. 

She and her older sister occupied a chamber together, 
so that she had not the opportunity of being by herself 
so much as she desired. She thought over in her mind 
all the rooms in the house, to consider what place there 
was which she might consecrate as her closet, and to 
which she might retire without fear of interruption. Af- 
ter a while, she-hit upon this plan to provide herself a 
place to pray. Across the corner of the chamber, she 
drew a curtain, enclosing a space large enough to con- 
tain a chair and a small stand, upon which she placed 
her Bible and hymn book. This was the place of her 
beloved resort. Here in the morning she knelt down to 
ask for help in the duties of the day, and here at eve- 
ning she quietly retired, ere she laid herself down upon 
her pillow, to implore the pardon of her sins, and the 
protecting care of him who “ never slumbers nor sleeps.” 
Often, in the intervals of her school and home employ- 
ments, she stole away to this sacred little retreat, to read 
of Jesus, to tell him of her wants and her fears, and es- 
pecially to praise him for his love in dying on the cross; 
and she was happier while thus engaged than she had 
ever been in those days when she thought little of her 





Creator and Redeemer, and was a lover of pleasure 
more than a lover of God.—S. S. Visiter. 





The Story of Toranius. 

“A party in Rome having obtained the power, pro- 
scribed or doomed to death, a certain man named Tora- 
nius, but he made his escape. His son Caius, by the 
offer of money, or some office in the government, was 
bribed to tell the place where his father was concealed, 
and in order that they might not make a mistake, he even 
gave them a description of his father’s dress and ap- 
pearance. 

The officers soon discovered the old gray-headed fa- 
ther, by the deseription of his crue] son. The old man 
did not seem to care in the least for what little remained 
of his own life, or for what fate awaited him; but his 
whole anxiety seemed to be for his son; his very first 
question, when the officers seized him, was concerni 
the health of this unfeeling child, and whether he had 
= done his duty to his country and his general. 

“That same son,” said the officer addressed, “ whom 
you so dearly love, and of whom you are so anxiously 
inquiring, betrayed you to us, and through his informa- 
tion we have found you, and are now about to destroy 

ou. 

Then the officer thrust his sword through the heart of 
this afflicted parent, and he fell, not so much affected by 
his own death, as by the cruel and wicked conduct of 
that heartless son.” 

“Oh, uncle, I don’t see how he could have done so. 
I would rather have died myself, than to have killed my 
kind father.” 

“Tt was, my dear boy, because the wicked heart of 
Caius had never been changed by grace, that he was 
capable of doing so frightful an action. And now let 
us kneel down together, and thank God that he has en- 
— our minds, and pray that he will give us new 

earts. 











POETRY. 








THE MATERNAL MEETING, 
How sweet and sacred is the hour 

To Christian mothers, as they meet, 
With hearts united, to present 

Their off’rings at the Saviour’s feet. 
It is not gold nor costly gems, 

Odors nor spices rich and sweet ; 
But gifts more precious to our hearts, 

e lay before the mercy-seat. 

With anxious fear and trembling hope, 

We bring these children of our love, 
To yield them wholly to his will, 

The Lord of earth and heav’n above. 
But hark! a cheering voice is heard, 

Its tones like music sweetly sound, 
It bids each anxious fear depart, 

And hearts long sad with hope abound. 
List! ’tis the Saviour’s gentle voice, 

He calls young children to his breast, 
He kindly folds them in his arms, 

And bids them be supremely blest. 


And may we hope that thou wilt grave 
These names upon thy wounded heart ; 
And wilt thou deign to call them thine, 
Nor let them e’er from thee depart ? 
And may oa serve thee while they live, 
And love thee with unchanging love ? 
And when their days on earth are done, 
Then may they dwell with thee above. 
O love divine! we leave them here, 
Low in the dust before thy feet ; 
We ask not honor, wealth nor life, 
But for thy glory make them meet. 
a eee, 


A PRAYER. 

COMPOSED FOR MY GRAND-DAUGHTER. 
Father in heaven, thy will be done, 
Bless thou my father as thy son; 
Make him obedient unto thee, 

As unto him, he’d have me be. 

O bless my mother—make her still 
Submissive to thy holy will; 

As lowly meek—as humbly mild, 
As she would have her little child. 
My little brother—let him live 
And proofs of thy indwelling give, 
May he e’er humbly bend to Thee, 
And by thy Spirit guided be. 

' My dear grandmother—hear her prayer, 
Shield her from sorrow and despair ; 
Protect her in each trying hour, 

And aid her by thy Spirit’s power. 
Father in heaven, now bless e’en me ; 
Make me submissive unto Thee; 

O make me so my duty love, 

As fits a child to dwell above. 


S.C. 
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